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desultory, and had some odd likes and dislikes. But she was the
soundest critic, with the most intelligent grasp of the aims and
the capacity and limitations of fiction. No one could be less of a
theorist; but she had the same intuitive hold of the principles of
her art as Shakespeare had in drama, and had no call to formulate
rules which she obeyed with unerring instinct. The novel was
worthy to exercise ** the greatest powers of the mind," she wrote
in its defence against indiscriminating depredatorsx; Fielding
himself had no better-founded respect for the art of fiction,
A bare allusion to Tom Jones in a novel2 and one more specific
in her letters * are all that she allowed herself, and whether she
had read Fielding through can only be surmised. That which
her age deprecated as his coarseness may have given her some
distaste, though she did not revile him for it. But her irony is his
irony, or its feminine counterparts in that integral component of
her art she is probably his nearest analogue in the whole range
of novelists. Irony is perhaps a masculine trait; there is scarcely
another woman who has employed it so shrewdly and made it
such a corner-stone of her very foundations. But to Jane Austen
it must have been congenital j Fielding only confirmed an original
bias by setting his seal upon this mode of seizing and exposing
the under side of life and character. She had no need to dissemble
her knowledge of Richardson; she shows by the casual remini-
scence which is better than direct quotation- that she was steeped
in Sir CharJes Grandison> even if she knew or remembered less
of the other two novels. Once or twice in the letters she likens
herself to Harriet Byron in an embarrassing situation. Mansfield
Park is Richardsonian through and through \ Sir Thomas Bertram
has the unmistakable Grandisonian stamp. Darcy and Mr
Knightley, in other novels, show marks of the same origin.
Richardson, admittedly, would never have drawn them as they
stand; they are Richardsonian with radical differences. Fielding
and Richardson seem somehow to meet and blend in Jane Austen,
as later in Meredith, just as the masculine and the feminine
principles seem to combine in more than one great genius. She
is like Richardson in her registration of the minutest details of
mannerism and behaviour, and in her annotation of the scarce
1 Northangtr Abbey, v.                  * IbM., vii.                 * Chtpmin, i. 3.